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that the most effective use possible should be made of their contributions.
If each colony aims, in the first place, at securing only its own local defence, or the trade routes in which it is most concerned, if it insists that its own contributions shall be spent entirely under its own control, there will be a loss of economy and a loss of efficiency. The solution suggested in Adam Smith's scheme of imperial federation is found in the principle of representation. He uses the term " the States general" of the empire, but it is not essential to the principle that it should take that form. What is needed is that each colony should in some way have a share in the control and the management of imperial defence. And as an ideal this plan seems much to be preferred to the adjustment of local expenditure to local needs. Defence is eminently a duty of the central government, and in any real empire there must be some such central authority.
It is also obvious that if the colonies contribute to an imperial navy they must have a voice in the uses to which it shall be put. But this can only mean that they have a voice in the appointment of the central authority which must decide on peace and war, and on the questions on which the issue depends.
At the same time, we are warned by history, and by the actual growth of institutions, that the approach to an ideal must be made by tentative steps. ^Adam Smith was no advocate of systems meant to be established by sudden revolutions. He looked on colonial
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